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THE FINE ARTS. 


SKETCHES OF ART. 
No. I.—Early History. 


| gress of art from the earliest ages, and describing 


The pleasures, and advantages to polite knowledge, | 


to be derived from the study of the fine arts, form a 
most delightful subject for thought and instruction ; 
independently of the study necessary for understanding 
the peculiar merits and characteristics of works of art, 
as well as the general principles upon which such works 
should be formed, and the various modes in which they 
may be executed, a wide field of most interesting and 
important history expands before the mind of every 
student of art: he reflects with feelings of wonder upon 
the gigantic, and as if everlasting, remains of Egyptian 
art—the towering Pyramids, the colossal Memnon, the 
chisselled Sphynx, the huge granite fist, clenched as 
if to defy the power of thousands of years: turning 
from these objects, which excite ideas of wonder and 
curiosity, rather than of pleasure, he gazes wrapt in 
admiration, at the splendid works of Greek art which 
rise before his mind’s eye, the writhing Laocoon, the 
dignified and powerful Hercules, the graceful and god- 
dess-like Venus, all showing the beauty of nature and 
intellect combined, in a manner that makes him 
sorrowful that the day for such works and such men is 
gone by, and hopeless for its return. But then when 
he beholds the works of Leonardo, of Raphael, of M. 
Angelo, what feelings of delight and sympathy fill his 
mind; he sees not only nature and antique beauty, but 
human nature and saintly grandeur, the charms of color 
and harmony of form too enchant his sight; dizzy with 
visions displaying so much art and intellect, he searches 
for the connecting progressions of these wonderful 
works, he longs to know their conditions in early 
times, and their mutual relations as compared one with 
another: with the intention then of sketching the pro- 





concisely the different “styles ;” we enter upon this 
series of essays at condensing into an easily intelligible 
form, matter which would otherwise require a very long 
and somewhat arduous course of reading. 

A little reflection will enable every one to know, that 
a certain amount of design and power of imitation are 
common to mankind, however rude and untaught ; 
wherever savage and even brutally ignorant people 
have been discovered, there have been observed some 
evidences of a disposition to imitate forms and colors, 
and to gratify the eye by them: even the wretched 
Bushmen strive to ornament their bodies by scars and 
rude pigments, as well as by various other methods, 
such as twisting colored fibres with the hair, and insert- 
ing colored pieces of shell or wood in the nose and 
ears; but a more interesting fact is related of the 
ancient Mexicans, who when they first saw the Spaniards, 
painted figures like them, on pieces of wood, and carried 
them into the towns, to announce in this way the arrival 
of such strange beings. Therefore the principle which 
actuates such ideas is the same and universal, as it 
is also proper to our nature. 

But we must search for evidence of the cultivation 
of this principle ; before saying anything about bible 
accounts, we had better refer to instances in our own 
time, of nations discovered in a state of primitiveness ; 
not such as the wretched Australians, but those endowed 
with superior bodily and mental powers, such as the 
islanders of the South Seas; amongst these people 
the art of construction was found in very tolerable per- 
fection; their canoes well made, and often elaborately 
ornamented with graceful lines of carved work; their 
weapons generally of a symmetrical form, their dresses 
ornamental; their tattooing, however unbecoming, 
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composed of lines flowing in symmetrical curves about | 


the face and body; then perhaps more interesting, are 
their designs of gods, which were very well carved 
in various materials and of various forms, some half- 
hu:nan half-beast, with a certain amount of imitation 
of tiie human form, others tolerable imitations of beasts; 
rude paintings, in one color, have been seen amongst the 
American Indians: but the wild and fierce life of all these 
people, so uncongenial to intellect and sentiment, did 
not encourage the production of anything in imitation 
of living objects, beyond the hideous and stiff figures 
which represent their deities or the objects of the 
chase. 

Having breifly referred to the evidences of what may 
be called the natural propensity to design in man, let 
us next consider how far research enables us to trace 
the progress of art in early times. . It is not our inten- 
tion now to enter upon the subject of architecture, any 
more than is necessary to illustrate the history of 
figure sculpture, and painting. 

By great learning and indefatigable research, ethno- 
logists have discovered, that in the very infancy of 
nations, and at the Noachian period, two great nations 
arose upon the banks of the Indus, the one occupying 
the eastern the other the western bank; the ancient 
Brahminical writings refer to these events as the origin 
of our race, and call the country Arya Varta, which 
means holy land; it will at once be seen that the eastern 
people spread to the Ganges, Indian ocean, and Hima- 
laya mountains, becoming the Hindoo race; the eastern 
people wandered under the guidance of their patriarch 
Djemshid towards the Euphrates, and southward of 
the Himalaya range, becoming the Persian nation ; the 
period of these events is traced to about B. C. 2500. 
It is natural to suppose that with the branch which 
became the Persian nation came those also who peopled 
the country westward beyond the Euphrates, and 
passed into Egypt, forming the Assyrian and Ethiopian 
nations. 

The descendants of Japheth peopled Hindoostan ; 
those of Shem, Persia and middle Asia; those of Ham, 
which means “ black,” Africa. 

This rapid sketch of the earliest seat of nations will 
enable us to take a general view of the remains of art, 
now found in the countries referred to, and to explain 
the similarity which exists between them. 





The first date we come to which refers to arts, is 
that of the building of Babylon, B.C. 2233, by Nimrod, 
of which remains exist. The city of Nineveh, built B.C. 
2059, must have contained many wonderful works of 
skill in architecture, but of its sculptural decoration we 
have no account. After this we read of Semiramis, the 
great Queen of Babylon, who is supposed to have died 
B.C. 1965, it is recorded that the walls of her palaces 
were ornamented with paintings enamelled upon bricks ; 
she was represented on hore-back, striking a leopard 
with a dart; and Ninus wounding a lion; mention is 
made also of colossal idols in gold and brass. 

The most ancient and primitive sculptures now 
existing, are in the temples cut in solid rock ; the roofs 
of these excavations are supported by pillars of great 
size, and of various forms, often these are statues of 
gigantic proportions, the head being attached to the 
roof or carried into it by a huge crown or helmet, 
frequently rows of such statues are found, but always 
attached for support to the main structure, or if cut 
out all round there is a piece of rock left behind to 
give support. Besides these there are usually found 
on the walls, figures of all kinds, which we cannot now 
describe, but from all accounts they are well cut, and the 
faces display great expression, though, of course, in the 
manner of the period. Now, excavated temples, con- 
taining figures and columns as above described, are to 
be seen at Elephanta near Bombay, at Ellora in the 
Dekhan, in Lower Nubia at Ipsambul and Tulzis; in 
the ruins of Persepolis in one palace there are more 
than a thousand sculptured figures, and it is well to 
state that some writers consider these as well as those 
at Ellora and on the banks of the Ganges as later 
than the Thebaid. As to the general character of 
these works ;—in all early attempts at sculpturing the 
living form, the weakness of the art is shewn in the 
constrained positions chosen: whether we look at the 
idol god of the New Zealander, the Hindoo, or the 
Egyptian, or even the early Greek and Etruscan figures, 
we see one general character; the arms are carved 
upon the body, and the legs are generally close to- 
gether, or perhaps separated partly by an intervening 
portion of the material, frequently one leg a little in 
advance of the other, sometimes the arms crossed 
on the chest, or one over the chest and the other 
by the side. The earliest of these colossal works 
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were cut in the “living” rock, the later ones were 
removed, and placed in position when finished; others 
were first formed of square pieces of rock, afterwards 
cut into form; there are many statues in the British 
Museum which illustrate these observations, such as 
the splendid Egyptian works, some Hindoo figures in 
metal and stone, and the half reclining figures upon 
the Etruscan tombs, some of which are made of clay ; 
there are also some wooden statues of ancient date, 
probably before the use of superior tools was known; 
these works are not to be considered as of the same 
period, but merely as examples of corresponding states 


of progress in art. 
(To be continued.) 





BIOCRAPHY. 


LORENZO DE MEDICI. 
(Continued) 


The object of his love was Lucretia Donata, of 
the noble family Donati, but Lorenzo through all the 
vicissitudes of love was not successful, he afterwards, at 
the wish of his father, married one of the Orsini family, to 
whom he was betrothed without having seen her, and, 
speaking of his marriage he says,—“I took this lady 
to wife or rather she was given to me;” it appears how- 
ever that they lived together happily. 

During the many disturbances at Florence, Lorenzo 
was stabbed in the neck but not mortally ; the assassins, 
two priests, were caught by the people and cruelly put 
to death; Silviati, Archbishop of Pisa, who was impli- 
cated in the affair, was hanged in his robes out of his 
own palace window. Such was their delight at the 
escape of Lorenzo that wax models of him the size 
of life were made and placed in all the churches; but 
we hasten to speak of subjects more in connection with 
the arts. 

It is interesting to observe how the revival of the fine 
arts accompanied the revival of literature in Italy ; 
Guido da Sienna and Cimabue rivalled Guittone Arezzo, 
and Piero delle Vigne; and Giotto, Buffalmanco, and 
Gaddi were the contemporaries of Dante, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarca. 

The Museum Florentinum, collected by the wealthy 
Cosmo de Medici was transmitted to Lorenzo through 
Piero ; at that time it was valued at 28,000 florins, 
but it was reserved for Lorenzo to enrich this collection, 
as well as to inspire in his countrymen a correct taste 
for the arts. Such was his zeal that he received any 
specimen of art with inexpressible delight, and spent 
unlimited sums in obtaining them. 

Animated with love for the arts and desirous of im- 
proving contemporary artists, he converted his gardens 
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into a school of art, and placed all his marbles in it for | 


the study of artists. Bertholdo the favorite pupil of 
Donatello was appointed superintendent, he paid him 


liberally, and gave premiums to the authors of the best | 


works; it was here that Buonarotti gained his first 


ideas of art, under the care of Lorenzo, who watched | 


anxiously his works, and this great genius became the 
reformer of the school. 


When M. Angelo was very | 


young, he was observed by Lorenzo making a copy in 
marble of an antique faun, but with deviations, which | 


Lorenzo remarked were not correct, but the young 
sculptor showed it was more rational to represent a faun 
with ragged teeth, as if lost by age, than with regular 
teeth ; this work, which is still preserved in the Medici 
gallery at Florence, delighted Lorenzo, and from that 


time he took the young artist into his house, where he | 


sat at table every day, associating with the first aris- 
tocracy of Florence. But Vasari says that all who 
studied in the gardens of the Medici, who were favoured 
by Lorenzo, became good artists, which can only be 
attributed to the exquisite judgement of this great 
patron, who could not only detect genius but had the 
power and will to reward it; by his kindness Rustici 
was placed under the care of Verocchio and made in- 
timate with L. da Vinci. In architecture his knowledge 
was equally good, and Florence was ornamented with a 


profusion of elegant buildings; he was severe on those | 


who did not employ architects. 


Mosaic works were | 


also improved under the direction of Lorenzo, engraving | 


on stones and cameo cutting were encouraged and 
revived by his desire ; Giovanni del Corniuole, the most 
celebrated engraver of gems, was educated in the Medici 
school. 


Lorenzo’s health suffered much from the constant | 


exertions of his arduous life, he became an invalid 
and removed from Florence to his Villa at Careggi where, 
like Meceenas he endeavoured to enjoy the society of 
his friends; he became worse and an ignorant Physician, 
Lazaro di Leoni prescribed for him an amalgamated 
mixture of pearls and jewels, with the most expensive 
potions, which remedies svon rendered his recovery 
hopeless and he began to sink; he met his end with 
great fortitude and calmness, and died in the catholic 
faith, on the 8th of April, 1492. 


Great grief and disturbance followed this event, the | 


people of Florence gave way to unbounded grief. 
physician Leoni threwhimself into a well; the greatdome 
of the Reparata was struck by lightning, the part next 
the Medici chapel fell, one of the gold balls in the 
arms of the Medici was struck out, and flames of light 
were seen over the church of St. Lorenzo where the 
family was burried. These stories related by writers of 
the period, with evident belief and wonder, show what 
an impression the death of Lorenzo caused. 

He was burried without pomp or parade, and no 
monument nor inscription exhibits to the traveller the 
merits of so great aman, but the student of art looks 
around him upon the many beautiful and priceless 
rarities, and is thus reminded of the qualities of the man 
who designed the collection of them. 
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THE “ READING MAGDALENE” OF CORREGCIO. 


Tus very beautiful picture, now inthe Dresden Gallery, 
is considered to be the gem of this master’s small pictures. 

The Magdalene is supposed to have wandered into a 
solitary, secluded wilderness, and there reposing gives her 
thoughts to holy contemplation; the arrangement of the 
figure and the “chiaro oscuro” of the picture are admira- 
bly calculated to display the peculiar beauties of the female 


form; the whole is in deep shadow except the book, the | 
upper parts of the figure, and one foot; the light is reflected | 


from the book in a very delicate manner upon the face and 
bosom, and the lovely colour of the flesh is heightened by 
the dark blue drapery thrown carelessly over the body: 
the figure is altogether foreshortened, the feet and legs pass- 
ing into the deep shade of the background, but a gleam of 
light just falls upon one foot; the back ground is painted 
in great depth and warmth but subservient to the blue 
drapery. 
The head is extremely beautiful, the expression is placid 
nd chaste, the beauty of the hair is generaily admired for 
tne softness of its colouring, its lustre, and delicacy of 
finish; Raphael Mengs said “as if each hair was painted 
singly :’”’—the exquisite smile which plays over the features 
is a remarkable and peculiar gift of Coreggio, in his concep- 
tion he avoided affectation and painted it with a marvellous 
grace beyond imitation; even the Caracci his best copyists 
have not completely imitated this Corrigesque expression, 
which Dante in his Inferno speaks of as 


** Della bocca il disiato riso.’’ 


It is probable that this picture was painted with unusual 
care, and Pungileoni thinks it was done for the princes of 
Coreggio, in order to be presented tothe Emperor; it was 
probably executed about the time 1525 to 1530. 

From the earliest accounts extant it was originally in the 
possession of the dukes of Modena, and was considered by 
them as such an inestimable treasure, that whenever they 
quitted their capital they carried it with them in a case 
purposely formed in their carriage. Augustus III, king of 
Poland and elector of Saxony, purchased it for 27,000 
Roman crowns, mounted it ina silver frame, adorned it with 
precious stones, and kept it constantly locked up in his 
private apartment; after his death it was purchased for the 
Picture Gallery of Dresden, for £4,500. it was subsequently 
stolen by some unknown thief, and remained lost for several 
years, at length it was brought to light by the offer of a 
very great reward. 

Vasari speaks of three pictures of this subject by Coreg- 
gio; that which is here described is one, another was dis- 
covered about eight years ago at a sale of some refuse pic- 
tures belonging to Prince Odescalchi at Rome, it was bought 
by Vallati for 14 scudi (3 guineas); it was then much 
painted over, but when cleaned proved to be a very fine 
picture; the background differs from that of the Dresden 
picture—it is formed of some well grouped trees of very dark 
foliage, with a gleam of light on a distant hill, and a piece 
of cloudy sky; a very excellent copy of this was made at 
the time in Rome, by Samuel West Esq. of London, which 
he now possesses, the Prince hearing of the discovery 
claimed the picture on the strength of an old Roman law, 
and after a series of law suits it was decided that he should 
have a half share in it, this he has lately sold, and the price 
now asked for the picture is £2,500. The third picture 
spoken of by Vasari is as yet undiscovered. 














The Dresden picture is painted on copper, and measures 
20 inches by 15—Vallati’s picture is not quite so large; 
—another celebrated small picture “ The Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,’’ was taken from the French in Spain, 
and is now in the gallery of the Duke of Wellington. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Surro.k Street Exursition.—A great degree of same- 
ness pervades this collection, arising ina great measure 
from the numerous contributions of each member; twenty 
of the chief artists having sent 204 pictures; Mr Wilson 
sends 15, Mr. Montague 13, Mr. Allen 12, Mr. Shayer 11. 
Though almost all the works of the members are far 
beyond the average in merit, yet the eye becomes wearied 
and impatient at seeing so many of the same kind of pic- 
tures precisely; even the well handled trees and truly 
painted cattle of Shayer lose their interest, and the cool 
shady groves and rippling brooks of Boddington do not 
refresh one. We would rather see a smaller number of 
works well chosen; we think the pleasure of the visitor 
would be enhanced by this, and the pictures would probably 
sell better. There are very few works which make any 
pretentions to high art, that is in figuré composition, per- 
haps 646, Hagar and Ishmael; by Latilla, and 248, a 
St. John, by J. P. Phillips, are the only ones that should be 
criticised as such, and they merit so very little notice that 
we shall be silent about them. 

The landscapes are by far the most meritorious works 
exhibited ; they are nearly all good pictures, especially those 
of Boddington, Shayer, and Pyne. There is much of nature 
in Boddington’s pictures; his groups of children, and the 
dancing dogs are very pleasing, and cleverly done, while his 
landscapes are exceedingly good; but we should like to see 
more variety in the effects—they are all in broad daylight. 
Shayer is always artistic and good, but why does he not 
study faces a little ?—they are all alike, and badly conceived. 
Pyne’s large picture is certainly a very good one, and he 
has chosen an imposing subject—a wide spreading vale, 
with a winding stream, and lofty wild mountains on every 
side, but the general form of the picture is not pleasing. 
Clint’s pictures please the eye much ; his fancy for extensive 
flat beaches and marsh land, is original, and when shewn 
in combination with the good natural effects which he 
usually throws over his pictures, is productive of very 
acceptable works; we observe a good deal of sketching in 
black opaque colour in 313, which is unnatural, and at the 
same time betrays a lazy habit. In reviewing these and 
others of the many meritorious works here seen, we cannot 
help observing, that the artists all seem to paint Nature’s 
portrait too closely ; we should hke to see more selection — 
more mind displayed in making a picture, even of a land- 
scape, create feelings of sentiment and romance in the 
beholder, as in the works of Gaspar Poussin, Salvator Rosa, 
and Claude. We were pleased to see some attempts of this 
kind by Mr. Niemann and others, which are very credit- 
able. 

Woolmer has a good idea of colour, but sacrifices every- 
thing for it; his drawing is generally very bad, especially 
in 131, Titian and the Grapes, but the Dorothea is a nice 
picture, 
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THE “ READING MAGDALENE” OF CORREGCIO. 


Tus very beautiful picture, now inthe Dresden Gallery, 
is considered to be the gem of this master’s small pictures. 

The Magdalene is supposed to have wandered into a 
solitary, secluded wilderness, and there reposing gives her 
thoughts to holy contemplation; the arrangement of the 
figure and the “chiaro oscuro”’ of the picture are admira- 
bly calculated to display the peculiar beauties of the female 
form; the whole is in deep shadow except the book, the 
upper parts of the figure, and one foot; the light is reflected 
from the book in a very delicate manner upon the face and 
bosom, and the lovely colour of the flesh is heightened by 
the dark blue drapery thrown carelessly over the body: 
the figure is altogether foreshortened, the feet and legs pass- 
ing into the deep shade of the background, but a gleam of 
light just falls upon one foot; the back ground is painted 
in great depth and warmth but subservient to the blue 
drapery. 

The head is extremely beautiful, the expression is placid 
and chaste, the beauty of the hair is generaily admired for 
the softness of its colouring, its lustre, and delicacy of 
finish; Raphael Mengs said “as if each hair was painted 
singly :’’—the exquisite smile which plays over the features 
is a remarkable and peculiar gift of Coreggio, in his concep- 
tion he avoided affectation and painted it with a marvellous 
grace beyond imitation; even the Caracci his best copyists 
have not completely imitated this Corrigesque expression, 
which Dante in his Inferno speaks of as 


‘¢ Della bocca il disiato riso.’’ 


It is probable that this picture was painted with unusual 
care, and Pungileoni thinks it was done for the princes of 
Coreggio, in order to be presented tothe Emperor; it was 
probably executed about the time 1525 to 1530. 

From the earliest accounts extant it was originally in the 
possession of the dukes of Modena, and was considered by 
them as such an inestimable treasure, that whenever they 
quitted their capital they carried it with them in a case 
purposely formed in their carriage. Augustus III, king of 
Poland and elector of Saxony, purchased it for 27,000 
Roman crowns, mounted it ina silver frame, adorned it with 
precious stones, and kept it constantly locked up in his 
private apartment; after his death it was purchased for the 
Picture Gallery of Dresden, for £4,500. it was subsequently 
stolen by some unknown thief, and remained lost for several 
vears, at length it was brought to light by the offer of a 
very great reward. 

Vasari speaks of three pictures of this subject by Coreg- 
gio; that which is here described is one, another was dis- 
covered about eight years ago at a sale of some refuse pic- 
tures belonging to Prince Odescalchi at Rome, it was bought 
by Vallati for 14 scudi (3 guineas); it was then much 
painted over, but when cleaned proved to be a very fine 
picture; the background differs from that of the Dresden 
picture—it is formed of some well grouped trees of very dark 
foliage, with a gleam of light on a distant hill, and a piece 
of cloudy sky; a very excellent copy of this was made at 
the time in Rome, by Samuel West Esq. of London, which 
he now possesses, the Prince hearing of the discovery 
claimed the picture on the strength of an old Roman law, 
and after a series of law suits it was decided that he should 
have a half share in it, this he has lately sold, and the price 
now asked for the picture is £2,500. The third picture 
spoken of by Vasari is as yet undiscovered. 





The Dresden picture is painted on copper, and measures 
20 inches by 15—Vallati’s picture is not quite so large; 
—another celebrated small picture “ The Christ on the 
Mount of Olives,’’ was taken from the French in Spain, 
and is now in the gallery of the Duke of Wellington. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


Surro_k Street Exursition.—A great degree of same- 
ness pervades this collection, arising ina great measure 
from the numerous contributions of each member; twenty 
of the chief artists having sent 204 pictures; Mr Wilson 
sends 15, Mr. Montague 13, Mr. Allen 12, Mr. Shayer 11. 
Though almost all the works of the members are far 
beyond the average in merit, yet the eye becomes wearied 
and impatient at seeing so many of the same kind of pic- 
tures precisely; even the well handled trees and truly 
painted cattle of Shayer lose their interest, and the cool 
shady groves and rippling brooks of Boddington du not 
refresh one. We would rather see a smaller number of 
works well chosen; we think the pleasure of the visitor 
would be enhanced by this, and the pictures would probably 
sell better. There are very few works which make any 
pretentions to high art, that is in figuré composition, per- 
haps 646, Hagar and Ishmael, by Latilla, and 248, a 
St. John, by J. P. Phillips, are the only ones that should be 
criticised as such, and they merit so very little notice that 
we shall be silent about them. 

The landscapes are by far the most meritorious works 
exhibited ; they are nearly all good pictures, especially those 
of Boddington, Shayer, and Pyne. There is much of nature 
in Boddington’s pictures; his groups of children, and the 
dancing dogs are very pleasing, and cleverly done, while his 
landscapes are exceedingly good; but we should like to see 
more variety in the effects—they are all in broad daylight. 
Shayer is always artistic and good, but why does he not 
study faces a little ?—they are all alike, and badly conceived. 
Pyne’s large picture is certainly a very good one, and he 
has chosen an imposing subject—a wide spreading vale, 
with a winding stream, and lofty wild mountains on every 
side, but the general form of the picture is not pleasing. 
Clint’s pictures please the eye much; his fancy for extensive 
flat beaches and marsh land, is original, and when shewn 
in combination with the good natural effects which he 
usually throws over his pictures, is productive of very 
acceptable works; we observe a good deal of sketching in 
black opaque colour in 313, which is unnatural, and at the 
same time betrays a lazy habit. In reviewing these and 
others of the many meritorious works here seen, we cannot 
help observing, that the artists all seem to paint Nature’s 
portrait too closely ; we should hke to see more selection — 
more mind displayed in making a picture, even of a land- 
scape, create feelings of sentiment and romance in the 
beholder, as in the works of Gaspar Poussin, Salvator Rosa, 
and Claude. We were pleased to see some attempts of this 
kind by Mr. Niemann and others, which are very credit- 
able. 

Woolmer has a good idea of colour, but sacrifices every- 
thing for it; his drawing is generally very bad, especially 
in 131, Titian and the Grapes, but the Dorothea is a nice 
picture. 
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The portraits are not so numerous as usual, only 22 out 
of 646 pictures, this is a relief; for though, if well studied, 
they are works of merit, yet, as they are frequently of per- 
sons whose gocd qualities one is unacquainted with, they 
possess no charms. Mr. Baxter’s portraits are very excel- 
lent. Mr. Hurlstone’s flesh painting is too opaque and 
muddy, which is a pity, as there is a nice feeling in his 
subjects. The portraits of animals especially those by 
Herting are very goud. 

The still life pictures, &c. are, generally speaking, very 
near to perfection, especially 528, by Stevens, and 529, by 
Cole. The flowers in water colours are sume of them very 
fine. 

Taking a general and severe view of this collection, we 
cannot say that there is much display of genius, but rather 
of imitative and manipulative talent. 

New Society or WaterR-Cotour Pain trers.—This choice 
little collection is well worthy of a visit. Our limits will 
not allow of a separate critique of each work : we content 
ourselves with a general view. 

Water-colour painting is practised with more success by 
English artists than by any; it now rivals the powerful oil 
painting, and in some respects is perhaps superior to it, if 
the question of durability is not asked. 

The best pictures are by Duncan, Callow, Howse, Cox, 
Robins, Jenkins, Wehnert, Riviere. On these we shall 
take an early opportunity of making some remarks. 


Panorama oF Nankinc.—High art requires the exercise 
of intellect, and the display of sentiment, with what is called 
expression ; its subjects being generally those in which poetic 
or emotional effects can be displayed in the human coun- 
tenance and figure; but what praise and thanks are due to 
the artist whose works transport us so really to a far distant 
country, and thus place us *“‘ home birds,”’ in some measure, 
ona par with the envied traveller, This painting by Mr. 
Burford, assisted by Mr. Selous, who made the original 
drawing, is unusually good and interesting; the scenery is 
exceedingly picturesque, and the general character is, we 
should think, very well given ; the effect, too, is very cleverly 
obtained. Perhaps the picture suffers somewhat from the 
smallness of the room, but it is well worthy the notice of 
all who wish to increase their knowledge of men and 
countries. 


SALES OF PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART. 


Mr. Knort’s Cottection of works by modern English 
masters “ was submitted to public competition” on Saturday 
the 26th ult. by Christie and Manson. The principal pic- 
tures were well known and of highest character, such as 
Calleott’s English Landscape, and his Cologne—Stanfield’s 
Castle of Ischia—Mulready’s Widow—Collins’s Happy as a 
King, &c. The room was crowded by a wealthy and 
fashionable audience determined to strive for the pos- 
session of some of the best works of modern art to be had of 
late; as the great works were uncovered and started with 
a large price, the company could not resist a hearty cheer, and 
entered with great spirit into the anxious work of bidding. 
The prices fetched were high, but not generally beyond the 
real value. 71, The Callcott, suld for £997. 10s. to Mr. Ho 
garth, and 69, The Stanfield, for £714. to Mr. Lloyd; 68, 
Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield—Leslie, to Mr. Farrer, for 
£662. 10s.; 67, Roberts's Baelbec and Mount Lebanon, for 
£378. to Mr Bicknell. Two small pictures by Webster, The 





Frown and The Joke, brought £388. 10s.  Callcott’s 
Colugne, sold for £273. to Mr. Pennell. Collin’s “ Happy 
asa King,” for £241. 10s. to Mr. Norton; his ** Peace Maker’’ 
to Mr. Bryant for £273. and his Sunday Morning to Mr 
Creswick for 280 guineas.- Lot 60, Etty’s * Father,” sold for 
£236. 5s. to Mr. Farrer; his Diana and Endymion for 
£220. 10s. to Mr. Coles. 58, Stansfield’s Gulf of Venice 
was bought by Mr. Bryant for £420, 5s. Mr. Lee’s pictures 
sold very well, his sketches especially ; 59, The Charcoal 
Burners, by him, sold for £162. 15s.; his *Overshot Mill” for 
£115. 10s.; 46, Yorick recovering the Manuscripts, sold to 
Mr. Pennell for £262. 10s. 

The sale consisted of 71 lots only, and realised nearly 
£9000.—this must be very gratifying both to artists and 
lovers of art, it shows the due appreciation of works of real 
merit as well as a disposition to support art in a practical 
and efficient manner. 

Carpinat Fescn’s Pictures.—The sale of these is pro- 
ceeding and seems likely to turn out a very profitable 
undertaking, resident artists consider there has been a pretty 
extensive refaccidmento or “ omnium gatherum ”’ to which 
the good things give a colour; we are delighted to find 
that our spirited countrymen the Marquis of Hertford and 
Mr. Woodburn, seize this opportunity of securing some 
good works. The Hobbema sold for 8000 scudi—Poussin, 
for 6000; Luini’s Holy Family, 4000; Greuze, for £767. and 
J. Steen, 2000 scudi;—a small copy after Raphael, £500. 
The three first are said to be for the Marquis of Hertford ;— 
other excellent works passed into the hands of English 
purchasers, 


Mr. Cottws sold 138 lots of pictures at the Auction 
Mart, on Friday, 25th ultimo, removed from Ardwick 
Green, near Manchester, they contained nothing of extra- 
ordinary merit, and brought but moderate prices, 


VARIETIES. 


Painters Wuims.—We have lately seen a very fine half- 
length portrait of Oliver Cromwell in armour, by 2. 
Walker, in the face of which the artist has painted his 
own initials, 

Pervucino.—A picture by this interesting master has lately 
been purchased by the directory of the Royal Museum Paris, 
and placed in the Italian Gallery of the Louvre. 


Sir Ave. Caticorr’s Works will propably be exhibited, 
ere long, at the British Institution. 


Tue Lonpon Art Union is prospering well; its sub- 
scriptions are now £15,400. per annum. We heartily rejoice 
to hear of the great success of this excellent society; such a 
capital must enable them to encourage and promote the 
study of the fine arts. 


Corrrigut.—The Cour Royale have condemned M. Va- 
tel, directeur of the Théatre Italien to pay M. A. Colin 
100fr. for each representation in which his words have been 
used in the performance of David's “ le Desert.” 


Liszt does not visit Paris this season; he returns from 
Lisbon through Germany to England, where he is expected 
in June. 


Henry Parmurs during his seven months’ tour in 
America, has given 102 concerts and sung 1530 songs; he 
returns for London, on the lst of June, and intends to 
tell his adventures in public, with musical and poetical 
illustrations, 
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MUSIC. 


MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
No. I1.—The Scriptural account. 


Our sketch, in the preceding number, was intended 
only as an outline of the general History of Music; 
the different sketches we now purpose to present in 


the art, either ancient or modern, as we think will be 
most likely to afford interest and amusement as well as 
instruction to our readers. In this number we propose 
to give the scriptural account of music from the time 
of the Exodus, and point out its probable connection 
with the psalmody now in use. 

We have already said that the Hebrews, in all pro- 
bability, derived their music from the Egyptians ; for 
mention is made of a song of Moses’ immediately 
after the Exodus, to commemorate their deliverance 
from bondage and from the pursuit of their enemies ; 
now Moses was brought up by the daughter of Pha- 
raoh the king of Egypt, and is said to have been 
‘learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” of which 
learning that music formed a part may be supposed 
from the circumstance, that at this time also in profane 
history it was held in great estimation, was made use 
of in the religious ceremonies, and musical prizes were 
contended for at the celebration of the public games. 
The trumpet of the Jubilee also was ordered to be 
sounded so soon after the exodus that it must have 
been an Egyptian instrument. 

The only other instrument mentioned at this time 
is the timbrel, “ And Miriam, the prophetess, the sister 
of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances.” Thus dancing seems now to have been in- 
troduced into the religious services, and, coeval with 
this, in profane history, we find that it was instituted 
in the worship of Cybele. 


After the departure from Egypt. music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, formed a part in almost all the occur- 
rences of the Israelites ; for we find the feast of trum- 
pets instituted, and also an enumeration of all the uses 
to which the instrument was to be applied, Numbers x. 
1—10; the principal of which appear to be “for the 
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calling of the assembly, for the journeying of the camp,” 
“and if they went to war,” “also in the day of your 
gladness, and in your solemn days.” Vocal music was 
also used, particularly when any great occasion called 
forth the feelings of the people, as in Numbers xxi, 17, 
when “ Israel sang this song, Spring up, O well, sing ye 
unto it,” when water was given to them in the wilder- 


ness miraculously. In concluding these quotations 


| from the Books of Moses, we shall only mention the 
succession, will contain such snbjects connected with | 


last affecting song which Moses spake to Israel before 
he went up to Mount Nebo, and after having seen the 
promised land, there died. 


-_ 


Deut. xxxii, 1—47. 

In following up these examples of the use of music 
among the Hebrews, both of songs and instruments, 
the next we shall notice is the taking of Jericho. The 
main circumstance of this capture being the walking 
round the walls of the city and blowing the ram’s 
horns, and on the seventh day the walls fell down. 
As a contrast to this from profane history, and to show 
how far musical sounds were supposed to have influence 
over animate and inanimate subjects, we may mention 
the story told of Amphion, who not only moved stones, 
but raised the walls of Thebes at the sound of his 
lyre. 

About 200 years after this event the chain of Scrip- 
ture music brings us to the song of Deborah and Barak, 
which appears to have been sung in dialogue unaccom- 
panied by instruments; and about 50 years later we 
come to the affecting story of the unfortunate daughter 
of Jephtha, who, hearing of her father’s victory over 
the Ammonites, “went out to meet him with timbrels 
and with dances.” 

From this time, with the exception of Hannah’s 
song of joy on the birth of Samuel, and the use of 
trumpets on military expeditions, the scriptures are 
silent in regard to every species of music until the time 
of Saul, about 1,100 years before the christian era; 
we now find music elevated, if we may so say, to an 
alliance with prophecy, for Samuel tells Saul that he 
“shall meet a company of prophets coming down from 
the high place, with a psaltery, a tabret, and a pipe, 
and a harp before them, and they shall prophecy :” 
this alliance at the same time shews an advance in 
musical science, for instruments are now mentioned 
hitherto unknown. 

Soon after this, David gave a specimen of his 
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skill, for he was called in to administer relief, by the 
power of his harp to Saul, afflicted with an evil spirit. 


In this King’s reign music seems to have been in great 


estimation among the Hebrews. The genius of this 
prince for the science, and his attachment to the prac- 
tice of it, as well as the great number of musicians whom 
he appointed for the performance of religious cere- 
monies, could not fail to extend its influence and aug- 
ment its perfections ; for it was during this period that 
music was first admitted into the ministry of sacrifice 
and the worship of the ark. The Psalms also which 
were composed by him and the musicians of the time, 
shew also a greater degree of musical science, for it 
seems probable that the various Headings which appear 
to many of these compositions indicated different tunes 
to which they were set. 

The reign of Solomon, who emulated his father in 
his disposition for music, may be regarded as the 
brightest period in the Hebrew annals, from this period 
In the de- 
cline of a people, any advance they may have made in 


a cloud darkened the national prosperity. 


the arts and sciences first receives a temporary check, 
struggles again to revive, but at length yields to the 
force of its declining circumstances ; from this time to 
the Babylonish captivity, a period of about 400 years, 
nothing material occurs in the musical history of the 
Jews ; during the seventy years of their captivity, it is 
natural to suppose that they were denied the public 
celebration of their rites; and we cannot imagine that 
music, which must have awakened the recollection of 
former felicity, could have been an acceptable guest 
in a state of slavery. Their masters, however, the 
Chaldees, who encouraged every art and science, seem 
to have been very considerably advanced in music, for 
instruments, which are not anywhere mentioned in the 
history of the Jews, are spoken of as forming a part of 
the religious ceremonies of the Chaldees; in which the 
Jews their captives, were ordered by Nebuchadnezzar 
to join, Dan. iii. 15.—* That at what time ye hear the 
sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and 
dulcimer, and all kinds of music ye shall fall down and 
worship the image which I have made.” 

At the end of the third and last captivity of Israel 
and Judah, B. C. 588 years, an effort was made, by 
permission of Cyrus, to rebuild the temple and re-es- 
tablish the ancient worship of the people; and we find 





in Ezra ii, 65, that on their return, at the setting up of 
the ark, there were two hundred singing men and sing- 
ing women, and also after rebuilding the wall of Jeru- 
salem, they kept the dedication, Neh. xii, 27, “ with 


gladness, both with thanksgiving and with singing, with 


b] 


cymbals, psalteries, and with harps;” so that they 
still appear to have kept to their own instruments, 
and as they were a separate nation in all other matters, 
so even in music they adhered to their primitive cus- 
toms. 

At the destruction of the Temple, by Titus Ves- 
pasian, and total dispersion of the Jews, we may sup- 
pose that they, notwithstanding their apostacies, being 
still zealous adherents of their religion, would retain 
some portions of their ceremonies; among these the 
ancient custom of singing of psalms would, in all proba- 
bility, still exist, and as the early christians derived 
some of their ideas of congregational singing from the 
remnants of the Jewish ceremonies ; these, as we shewed 
in our former number, were formed by St. Ambrose 
and Gregory into a system ; and these chants, with some 
little alteration, have continued in use from that time 
to the present. So that psalmody, the origin of mo- 
dern music, may thus be traced through the Jews to 
the earliest period to which history extends, connecting 
the primitive and Psalms of David, with 
many of the psalm tunes which are in use at this day 
throughout the churches of this country. ¥ 


songs, 


POETRY. 
OH! NEVER DOUBT I LOVE THER. 
WORDS BY 
Tue Countess or BuizsstnaTon. 


Oh! never doubt I love thee, 
When ev’ry word of thine 

Awakens Echo’s music 
Within this heart of mine. 


Oh! never doubt I love thee, 
Thy smile, oh! oft it gleams 
Like fabled lamps of fairies 
To cheer my midnight dreams, 


Oh ! never doubt I love thee, 
As few have lov’d before, 

There’s naught can change my worship 
Till life itself be o’er. 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 


April 21st. A concert was given, of which the following is 
the programme, 


PART I. 
et Se Beethoven, 
Aria, *“* Che fard,”” Mdlle, BRAMBELLA ...........2-2-- Gluck. 
Aria, ** Les Herondeties,” Signor Moutnt..........60.-. David. 
Aria, “Non piu aondrai,” Si-nor Lapiacag, 
Ris «56 SG cei id 0 dhasd 60 } Mosart 
Aria, “‘Non mi dir,”? Milie. Casrenzan.... Mozart. 


Duetto, * La Dove prenide,” Mille, Roserre, & Signor 


F.Lipeacne, (ll Flauto Magico.) .......666 06. Mozart. 
GIS a3 b0.60, (540.6060% pecans e Rossini, 
RO, SEI ob cede Se ed! Zee diseccccstacivicanse | Weber. 

; PART II. 
ee ae PY Pe Pee David. 


The miscellaneous act was an introduction to the per- 
formance fer the third time in this country, of the ** Desert,” 
by Felicien David. The symphony in C minor was per- 
formed with great precision,—the broad effects of light and 
shade were well preserved throughuut, and reflected great 
credit on Signor Costa. Mdlle Brambilla sang the air from 
Gluck’s “ Che fard ”’ with but moderate effect, and the few 
embellishments she introduced were by no means in keep- 
ing with the character of the music. The air of David’s 
was very well sung by Moriani—but we hardly knew why 
it was encored ?—the same may be said of “ Non piu andrai,”’ 
by Signor Lablache, unless perhaps, in the latter case, the 
popularity of the singer was the cause. Mdlle. Castellan 
sang the first part of * Non mi dir” without expression, and 
in the second the execution was deficient. “ La carita’”’ by 
Rossini was not performed with the required precision, 
the music is flowing and melodious, and certainly very 
pleasing, it gained an encore. The overture to Oberon, 
which was exceedingly well played, closed the first part. 
The second part was devoted to the * Desert,’’? to which, 
in our preceding number, we have already adverted, but 
such variety of opinion exists as to this composition, which 
has gained so much notoriety on the continent, that we 
refrained from entering more fully into its merits until 
we had studied it more closely; the writer has aimed at 
producing the effect that the Desert had upon his feelings, 
while experiencing all the romantic charms of eastern clime, 
as in the first view of the vast plain, the march of the 
caravan, the song of praise, evening with its dreamy eastern 
reveries, the wild Arab Song of liberty, Solitude, and Sun- 
rise; with regard to the musical description intended, we 
do not think that he has succeeded, now and then there is 
an approximation to the wished for effect, but when all 
are expecting the fulfilment, a dull repetition palls the ear; 
there is little or no melody, and although there are some 
startling effects, yet, monotony and repetition are its pre- 
vailing characteristics. Inthe the description of sunrise, 
the commencement with piano with a gradual crescendo to 
forte, is what we conceive would enter into the mind of 
almost any composer who set about describing it in music, 
Mons. David’s conception appears to us very common place, 
particularly when we thought of Haydn’s description, in 
the Creation of God said let there be light and there was 
light,” which is somewhat similar in subject; what a 
stupendous conception! is here, what a falling off in Mons. 
David, some may think the comparison unfair, so perhaps 
might we, had not the * Desert’’ been brought forward with 
such pomp and circumstance, when we do not hesitate to 
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compare it with what has already been effected by masters 
of indisputable greatness, the test may be severe but it is 
often both necessary and profitable. We must add that 
Mons. David’s music is helped by the laudable efforts of a 
grave gentleman in black, who recites descriptions of what 
the music means. Artists have written on their works 
“ This is a horse.” 


April 22. The opera selected fur this evening’s per- 
formance was La Somnambula; its musical merits are too 
weil known to require much comment. The principal 
parts were sustained by Madame Castellan, Mlle. Rosetti, 
Signori Mario, and F. Lablache. Our principal notice 
must be of the prima donna; it was her second appearance 
in this character. 

Castellan, if she aimed at less, would do more; her voice 
is a mezzo soprano, of a fine quality, particularly in the low 
notes, aud of great compass; but she places too great reli- 
ance for effect on immense vocal efforts, which must tend 
to sacrifice expression; for our part, we prefer simplicity to 
redundant fioriture. Her acting is energetic, but she is 
somewhat awkward in her attitudes, which a very little 
care would improve much. On the whole her efforts were 
crowned with great success and well merited applause, es- 
pecially in the joyous canzone, “ Ah non Jiunge,” which 
was encored ; indeed her singing in the last scena was de- 
lightful. Of Mario it will be needless to say much, as his 
performance is well known, and appreciated as it deserves, 
Signor F, Lablache possesses a fine voice, and ali is told; 
he appears to have neither mental nor artistic resources, and 
consequently his singing and performance are very unmean- 
ing. The air, ‘* Vi ravviso,” which we should think ca- 
pable of inspiring any one possessing a spark of musical 
taste, was delivered as a school-boy would his task; and in 
acting he mistakes carelessness for ease. He must not rely 
upon his Father’s name alone. The opera was received at its 
conclusion with immense applause, and Madame Castellan 
and Signor Mario were loudly called for to recieve the hearty 
praises of the audience. Between the acts the Kaya was 
introduced. We do not ourselves like this sort of medley 
mixture of opera and ballet; it disturbs the. enjoyment of 
the one without adding to that of the other. The Vien- 
noise introduced their new dance “le moissoneuses.”” The 
precision and elegance with which every part was executed 
make this a most agreable interlude. The popular ballet of 
« Eoline”’ closed the evening’s performances. 


We cannot help considering the extraordinary and 
mysterious affair of Saturday last, in the Barber of Seville, 
as anything but creditable to the parties concerned, more 
especially in the august presence of her Majesty. 


April 29. \L’Elisir d’Amore was performed for the first 
time this season. This little opera is certainly one of the 
happiest of Donizetti’s light compositions; the melodies are 
graceful and pleasing, and the concerted pieces clever and 
original in their combinations. 

The character of Adina is admirably suited to Madame 
Castellan’s voice and manner, and she played with a be- 
witching cogueterie quite charming. In the third scene, 
where she teases poor Nemorino, her singing and acting 
were very pleasing. In the duets with Lablache, as Dul- 
camara, she sang the difficult music exceedingly well, espe- 
cially in the seventh scene, “quanto amore,” and “Una 
tenera occhiatura,” which were done in a most fascinating 
manner, and the latter loudly encored. The tenore was 
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taken by Corelli, in the absence of Mario, and he acquitted 
himself well, especially in ** Una furtiva,’”’ which was en- 
cored. The merry Lablache sang in his usual * ad libi- 
tum” manner, making great fun throughout. 

May 1. Thursday night’s performances are now made to 
eclipse all others in attractions. The management, not 
content to depend upon the splendid company alone, con- 
trives to produce the favorite operas for the first time on 
Thursday always. In addition to an entire opera, we have 
usually on these occasions an interlude of dancing, an act 
of another opera, then a ballet, and next a divertisement. 
The house to-night was unusually crowded, not to say in- 
conveniently so. Bellini’s I Puritani was performed for 
the first time. this season, and with a very effective cast; 
Arturo by Mario, Riccardo by Fornasari, Giorgio by La- 
blache, and Elvira by Grisi. 

The opera was exceedingly well performed; Mario has 
quite recovered from his sudden hoarseness, and sang with 
more attention than usual. “A te o cara” went admi- 
rably, and, as executed at this theatre, is indeed a charming 
performance. In ‘Son virgin vezzosa’’ we did not think 


Grisi so brilliant as usual, but shesang * Vien diletto’’ beauti- | 
g 


fully; “Il rival”? and “Suoni la tomba” were not very 
successfully done. Signor Fornasari has a very fine voice, 
but he carries the “tremolo” to such an excess that the 
subject is completely obscured; in fact in nice transitions 
he sings positively false. 
reason why the duet was nut more successful. 

The pas de miroir of the Venetian dancers is a very 
clever and pretty performance ; a gauze screen is placed in 
imitation of a mirror, in front and behind which the dancers, 
dressed quite alike, perform corresponding movements, 
and with such accuracy that the illusion is perfect. 

Don Giovanni is announced for next Thursday, with 
Grisi, Castellan, Fornasari, Mario, and Lablache, 
and St. Leon made their first bow this season to-night, and 
were well received. 





DRURY LANE OPERA. 

Duprez in Tue Brive or Lammermoon.—We regret that 
we can see no more to like in the “ eminent tenor’s” Edgar 
than in his Arnold ; there is the same caricature acting, the 
same very forced and strained effect in the singing, and a 
great deficiency in the making out of melodies—what a 
painter would call want of drawing. Comparisons are 
odious, but we do prefer Moriani’s Edgardo. Mad. E. 
Garcia is a vocalist of merit, but the music, as well as the 
part of Lucia, isa little beyond her ken. The chorusses 
are the most creditable performances at this theatre; the 
band remains in a pitiably “ crippled” state. 


April 29th.—An English version of the Opera of Fidelio 
was performed this evening for the benefit of Miss Rainforth, 
who, from her gentle and unassuming character is deservedly 
a great favourite with the public, and accordingly with the 
exception of some private boxes the house was filled, The 
less that is said of the performance the better. The opera 
was evidently got up in haste and showed sufficient proof of 


it. Miss Rainforth seems physically unequal to thecharacter | 


To our notion, this was a great | 


| 


Cerito 





of Fidelio, and perhaps some allowance must be made for | 


a first appearance in male attire, and Staudigl, even, with 
his powerful assistance, was unable to counteract the heavy 
weight of imperfect representation. 
ut the conclusion most enthusiastically called for—Miss 
Rainforth being saluted with a shower of bouquets. 

A miscellaneous concert followed, which was a little 


However they were | 





diversified by the conflicting opinions as to encores, physically 
displayed, by the audience. The farce As Deaf asa Post, 
concluded the evening’s performances. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The second concert by the pupils of this Institution took 
place on Saturday, the 19th April, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 

These exhibitions of rising talent, appear to us more 
interesting than the finished performances of artists, the 
gradual progress of the students, from time to time, as they 
are brought forward, forms a pleasing chain of association, 
connecting the past and present with hopes of future suc- 
cess; we may at some other time extend our remarks on 

is Institution, but our space will only permit a brief notice 
ci the concert. Miss Hill sang * Qui la voce,” very 
prettily, her voice is a pure soprano, clear and sweet in 
intonation, and she executed the roulades with precision. 
Mr. Bodda possesses a very fine bass voice and displays both 
energy and feeling in his singing, from which we augur 
much. Miss Messent was very successful in the air of Moz- 
art’s, “* Resta o’ Cara,’ it is very difficult and did her credit; 
but the name of Mozart will not prevent us from calling 
it ineffective. Miss Romer was also successful in “Non 
mi dir,” exhibiting talent which with care and study will, 
we hope, render her a first-rate artiste, but with this praise 
we venture to tell her, that the greatest misfortune 
young artists meet with, is the injudicious flattery of 
friends, so apt to divert the mind from that constant study, 
the only means by which, the position they may gain in public 
estimation can be sustained. Mr. Wetherbee was very 
effective in the “ Walpurgis Night,” but of the music we 
must say again, that although there are some fine and some 
beautiful passages in it, it is not on the whole a composition 
that pleases us. Of the instrumentalists we must speak 
very highly. Miss Read possesses a most delicate touch 
and executes with great neatness and precision, and we 
should not be doing justice if we omitted to mention 
the fine playing of Mr. Chipp, in the andante movement 
of this pianoforte concerto. Mr. Wells also gives great 
promise, he produces a very fine tone on the instrument. 
Those who admire madrigal music cannot have a greater 
treat than in hearing them performed at the these concerts; 
the madrigal of Waelrent was encored, indeed all the 
choral pieces were performed with greater attention to 
light and shade than we are accustomed to hear any where 
else, and consequently a far better effect is produced, of 
which the credit is due to Mr. Lucas the able conductor. 
Want of space unfortunately compels us to omit the pro- 
gramme. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


April 28th.—The third concert took place on this evening, 
of which the following was the programme :— 


Third Concert, Monday, April 28, 1845. 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in D, Op. 87 ..ccsssecesesccesenvcecevecs Mozart. 
‘ “ i iy? 
an, seeier Geen } Herr Stavpieu (Faust) ........ Spohr. 
Air, ‘‘ Der Process schon gewonnen?”’ (Die Hochzeit des 
DABOTD) 10 00 00:00 00.00 ¥0.00.00105.0600 606068 ce cece co cece Mozart. 
Concerto in E flat, Pianofort, Mrs. ANDERSON ............ Beethoven. 
“ ” 
= s) ey aang } Miss Bincm, (Paust).......... Spohr, 
Overture, Cantemire (first time of performance at these 
COMOOTEE oo 00 0060000 cesses 00000 cece -c00ee ss co ncees Fesea. 
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PART ll, 
Sinfonia Pastorale .........ssesccerccecceececesecesesess Beethoven. 
Recit. ‘“ Alles ist richtig” Herr Sravniot (Die 
Arie, “ Ach offnet Eure Augen’’S Hochzeit des Figaro } Mozart. 
Quartetto, Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello—Messrs. 
Biaocrove, E. Taomas, Hitt, and Linpiey (No, 2, 
Op. 1B)ec cece ccesccsecscccecccccccccccccece cooccccss Meszart. 
Duetto, “Quel sepolcrc,”” Miss Brrca and Herr Staupi01, 
(AGMERE)o0 oc cc ccccscccccccccccccccccccsccocccccccccs §6Paer. 
Overture, ODCFON 2... cececcceccces secececseeses os OC. M. von Weber. 
Leader, Mr. Lopga.—Conductor, Mr. Lucas. 

There was some little delay in the commencement which 
it appeared was in consequence of an apology of indisposi- 
tion from Sir Henry Bishop, in his absence Mr. Lucas was 
appointed to conduct the performances, 
went tolerably well, The pastorale might have been played 
better. The overture of Fesca’s, new at these concerts, is 
a spirited composition, containing but little to interest an 
audience. Oberon, one of the finest overtures that was 
ever written, had not full justice done to it. Herr Staudigl 
is a man of mind and feeling, which are apparent in all that 
he undertakes, of the airs he sung we may say they “ were 
a little heavy but no less divine.’”” Miss Birch sang this 
evening very well, but there is an evident effort in her style 
which mars the effect. Mrs. Anderson played the concerto 
in E flat. To retire from public life, is sometimes an 
advantage in two ways, first, tothe public whose natural 
politeness precludes the possibility of suggesting the idea 
—and secondly to the individual whose most difficult at- 
tainment is to know—when! Of the quartett we must, we 
suppose, say it was performed well. These compositions 
are thought differently of by two different parties, the one 
extolling them as the highest efforts of genius—the other 
seeing in them little else than monotony, particularly 
coming as this did after such a symphony as the Pastorale, 
we must however leave our readers to judge for themselves. 





ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

April 30. The third concert took place this evening, 

under the direction of the Archbishop of York, who gene- 

rally in his selection adheres to old favourites, although, as 

in this case, the pieces are sometimes placed without much 
attention to their effect, as contrasted one with the other. 


Concert, Wednesday, April 30th, 1845. 


PART I. 


Secection from Tax CreaTion...... Haydn. 

InTRopuctTion. Chaos, 

Recit, In the beginning 

Cuorus. And the Spirit of God, 

Recit. And God saw. 

Ain. Now vanish. 

Caorus. Despairing, cursing rage. 

Recit. And God made the firmament. 

Ain. The marvellous work; and Cuoavs. 
Agta. In questa tomba OScura........eceee ceccsceseeess Beethoven, 
Hymn. Alla Trinitd —! : — the Laudi Spirituali.) A.D 1545. 
Recit. O worse than death indeed. P 
AataA. Angels, ever bright and fair. } (Theodore)........ . Handel. 
Morst. Lord, on thee depends our lot..............+6+ Himmel. 
Ain, Let the bright Seraphim..........(Su.nson.) .........+ Handel, 
Prayer. Vater ich rufe dich! (From Korner’s Leyer and 
Cuorus. Gloria in excelsis Deo ...........0.sceseeeee+e+» Beethoven, 

PART IL. 

OVERTURE... .....ecesceeee CB drcccccncccccsscccccccccs: «UNEP. 
NaTionAt AnTagM. Lord of heaven ...........-++6+-.+004-+ Haydn, 
Aata, In diesen heil’gen Hallen...... (Die Zauberflote.)...... Mozart. 
Recit. Ora contento io sono. } Paisiello 
AQiA. Tdol GB iss 00 tecccecece iw ts “ 
TseazetTro. Ah s’eguale al dolce aspetto....(Funiska.)...... Cherwhini. 
Cuoeus. Non sdegnare, O bella Venere * Piel 
Soto. Come consuma..............+0+: } (Blena ¢ Paride).... Gluck. 
coreg Paro noe }. «++++(Romeo e Giulictta.)....  Zingareili. 
MARBOB soe veccccceve recess (Henri Quatre.).......0.0-000.0++ Martini, 
Dverro. La dove prende...... (It Flauto Magico.) .......... Mozart, 
Caveus. The horse and his rider........ (Jerael in Egypt) .. Handel. 


The selection from the Creation, contained some of the 
finest partsin the Cantata, The effect of the passage, ** And 
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there was light,” is sublime. In the recitative and air that 
followed, Staudig] shewed his masterly skill in singing an air 


| not intended for his quality of voice ; we are at a loss to know 
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why it was given to him. Mlle. Brambilla sung Beet- 
hoven’s air, “In questa tomba,” with some feeling, but the 
effect of this simple and beautiful composition was marred 
by the loud playing of the orchestra, she also gave much 
expression to the air ‘* Ombra adorata,” but there is a want 
of clearness in her intonation which makes +-~ appear to 
sing as with an effort. The hymn from the Laudi Spiri- 
tuali, written three centuries ago, has much vocal beauty in 
it. There was nothing particularly striking in Caradori’s 
singing “ Angels ever bright,” or in the music of the 
motet by Himmell; the air of Handel’s, “ Let the bright 
seraphim,” followed, sung by Miss Birch, with the trumpet 
obligato by Mr. Harper, and was altogether most indiffe- 
rently performed indeed, a stronger term might with truth 
be applied; the Prayer of Himmell’s came as a relief; it 
is a very fine and eloquent composition, and was so sung by 
Staudigl, who was also very effective in “In diesen,” Mo- 
zart,—his delivery of this air was quite in keeping with 
the composition. The air from Paisiello, sung by .Cara- 
dori with clarionet obligato, Mr. Williams, went off very 
well. The duet “ La dove prende.” between Caradori and 
Staudigl, was performed rathercarelessly. A selection from 
‘‘Israelin Egypt” concluded the concert. We have not men- 
tioned the choral pieces, they were cuarsely executed, 
for in many of them the band and chorus were not together. 
There certainly is a fault somewhere, for we must think 
that ordinary attentiun would have subdued the loud accom- 
paniments to the solos, and overcome the want of precision 
in the choral and orchestral departments. 
AUTOCRAPH MANUSCRIPT ANTHEM BY 
MOZART. 

This very interesting document is in the British Museum, 
and by the courtesy and liberality of the authorities, we are 
enabled to present our readers with a very perfect fac simile 
of it. The original, in Mozart’s own handwriting, was given 
by his widow to Mr. Vincent Novello, who presented it to the 
museum, It is the only music he ever composed for Eng- 
lish words, and it is generally believed, from the well-known 
precocity of his genius, that Mozart wrote it when only 9 
years of age, as the date, in his own handwriting, would 
also testify, 


New Opera.—We hear that an opera by Signor Pugni, 
the libretto by Signor Maggioni, to be called Celestina, is 
likely to be brought out at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


NOTICES. 


Our limits do not permit us to notice in this Number several interesting 
things, such as the Colosseum—the Water Colour Exhibition—and Mr. 
Shippard’s Illustrated Lecture, we shall discuss these in our next. 

ORKS RECEIVED FoR Review.—Anthem for Tenor and Chorus— 


| with Organ accompaniment, by E. J. Hopkins, Organist of the Temple 


| Church. Photogenic Manipulations. 


Field’s Chromatics. 
To Conresronpents.—A ballad, by F. W. Meymott, Esq.,—the words 


| by the Countess of Blessington is accepted, and will be published in 


our next. 

The Drawings sent by M. R. are declined, they are returned as 
desired. 

The communication from Paris arrived too late. 

L. A. The lines on Mr. Jenkin’s picture ‘* Light”’ are received. 

The Account of the Paper read at the Fine Arts Institution, arrived too 
late for notice in this number. 

The Proprietors cannot be responsible for works left at the office longer 
than a fortnight, after being declined. 
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